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Original. 


ask net asong of me 





1? 

Te place Tai gens of min-trelsy, 
Where every teat, on! page, and line, 
Breaties @ poetic strain aivine, 


» 
Know, lady, tiat 
int offering, 


i tio niays*t Keep, 


{ cannot string, 
Of peariy.a! 
To bring tedhiee U 
Asa token of reinemberance deep. 
A far more lowly strain is mine 

Hotells of pleasures tled “Lang Syne,” 
sppiness departed, 


now broken-hearted. 


Of love. ark 


And friends, alas! 


Tt sings of sunnier davs and hours, 
Of brighter «ites. of greener bowers, 
Of silver tones that now are mute, 


Abarp unstong—a silent lute! 


The song which thou would*st hive me sing 
fs bright with flowers of early spring, 
Ittelis of giittentuig joys for thee, 

Aud happier days that yet shall be. 


The song that I would sing, should tell 
OF ruined hopes, of joys? farewell, 

Of days of derkest misery.— 

Nay, lady, a-k no song from me. 


THE MISANTHROPE. 
BY DR. JAMES A. YOUNG. 


Original. 


Ye whose sole aim is effect, and purpose gain; who cher- 
ish apathy and discard affection! cold-hearted stoies, with 
you have naught in common, Your philosophy 1s mad- 
ness and your faith a crime. 

Ye, whosa sacriligious hands would immolate upon the al- 
tar of a false philosophy the heart’s best, purest attributes, 
and snatch the robe from Zeno’s bust to hide the calculating 
heart beneath, 
shadows of your portico, and in those emblematic shades 


Inglorious boasters!’ Go, scek the chilling 





chim kindred coldness with cach stone, and when so reward. 
ed, teach your blouted false philosoply, if such deserves the 
name, which every fragment of your walls can boust. 

Alas for nan, even now among you all there lives not one 
who in his heart gives not the lie to every precept he incul 
cates. What sickly phantasy hath then bewitched you that 
you tamely see the throne of jeeling vacant in the heart, and 
the usurper trampling on the mind, that noblest. attribute of | 
aan. Alas, poor dreamers of an hour, Error guards the 
Heep which death alone will terminate! 

I would not lose the capability to feel for all the quiet of 
indifference, Nav, 1 would net mould my features in the 
marbled friezedness of the bust, beeause I would not copy 
man’s imperfeet seu! nee of God's nobler work. It is but 
— and presumption to stccl the heart against all feeling 
secause adversity imay « 


1c, and something worse than folly | 
to affect. Come then, De 


r truant heart and learn to feei, || 


give pes \ ee : . | a 
give all thy visions to the winds, and without fear pour forth '||ed, and when I again looked up the moon was shining 


tt i 
fad unrestrained affections on whatever shall deserve thy 
love, Ceas é : 
=i Cease not to love because the thing you love may die. | 
iy, . . ‘| 
ould you the rose should never bloom because it withers. 


' The winds blow bat he hears not. 
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Although nothing may extenuate stoicisi, mach there is I tention. His back was towards me, but as I advanced, hear- 
: \ 


‘miser, the poor misautarope has been the spendthrift of the 
| heart, and like the prodigal son returns not to the arms of 
affvction, but to a desolate home, his own deserted heart. 


sees not. Nature smiles, but he feels not. AD! all is as at 


was wont. He alone is changed. 
his love are gone, disappointinent weighs heavily upon his 


heart. He nurtares the poison which melaneholy plants in 


‘his bosom, whilst despoir reigns triumphant in’ his mind. 


| He stands the victim of that tate over which 


trol, and having nothing left to love he turns to sate himself) 


' with hate. 


yard of W—. 
tant hills, 
course of the river, and as it’ breathed npon my temples I 


l{elt its invigorating influence. 


upon my ear. 


About a year since on a calm summer’s eve, [ rambled 


forth to enjoy the freshness of the hour in the lonely grave- 


The sun was fast smiking behind the dis- 


The drowsy herd could be 


| : ; : é 
seen quietly grazing upon the banks of the river, and the 
i tinkling of the distant cow-bell fell with melancholy cadence 


My mind was pursuing a melancholy train of 


i) thought—It was was sad, and when the mind is so every 


thing which comes in contact with the senses tends to pro- 


| creased. 
‘city of silence and of death from the noisy, living worid 


| without. 


mote this feeling. 


joices, 


and the wind whispcrs sadly when the heart is ill at case. 


side. 


them to mark the wealth of friends surviving, or the rank of 


Taking the hue of the mind thus it is 


that the fields, hills and vales seem glad because the mind re 


And thus the waves flow with melancholy slowness 


In this state of mind I continued my walk, The white 


monuments of the departed of my race arose upon my view, 
‘and as I drew nearer and nearer to the spot, the depression 
|| which had weighed upon me during my walk sensibly in 


I stood before the little gate which separated this 


I lifted the latch, entered, and pursued my way 


along a gravelled pathway between rows of tombs on cither 


Some were gaudily decorated, others had little about 


thosMwho slept beneath, 


There ro-e the stately pyramid, there lay the loncly mound. 


There again was seen the richly carved urn towering aloft, 


sees not, hears not, feels not, 


marked the last resting place of man. 


is the little vanity of man displiyed. 


whilst bard by an humble sweet briar or a small cedar, 


Alas! suid I, musing, 


here, even here in this great school of wisdom and sorrow 
’ £ 


Stull are the empty 


honors of the world heaped and luvished on the thing that 


Mark yonder graves, but two, 


and newly raised, each six feet Jong, and covered over with 


the same heap of yellow clay. 
whose weelth tn lie knew little bounds. 
Ss 
ever been his portion. 
most penetrating eye ut present could not distinguish their | 


Observe the chance! 
the one shall rise the fluted coluusm and the gilded 


whilst over the other, where the grass has rankly grown, the 


ormer rank from out these heaps of clay. 
A few short months will pass, and o’er |) 
| 


This marks the abode of one 


Beneath the other 


leeps one whom death has nothing robbed, fur poverty had 


The 


Sad! sod equality of death! 


Equality is here! 


i urn, || 


hand of passing charity may plant a slip of willow or a 


wooden cross! 


brightly in the heavens. 


capital, sat the figure of a man deeply engaged in thought. 


With such thoughts my mind became complete,y engross- | 
| 
! 
| 


Within a gloomy shadow east by a broken shaft upon the 


The sun shines but he | 


The cherished objects of | 


he has no con- 


The fresh and balmy air came sweeping up the 


so to me. 


'which pleads apology for misanthropy. ‘The stoic is the | ing my foot-step he turned, and as the light of the moon fel} 


| directly apon his face I recognized the pale and melancholy 

features of a friend, of Charles Mourdaut. “Ah! exclaimed 
he, rising and coming forward with his usual urbanity of 
manner and speach, “This is an unexpected pleasure! Why 


|| came you to this place at such a time?” 


“Perhaps,” said I, “for the same reason that led you hither, 
an eceasional love of solitude and reflection.” 
| “Yes! yes!” answered he, “I do confess my partiality for 
scenes and the feelings they induce; but whether it is wise 
to encourage this inclination, I am at a loss to decide.” 

“That,” said I, “depends upon its effect upon the mind 
Such seenes and such contemplations ever have their tran- 
quilizing effect upon me. ‘They lull every wilder passion of 
my nature, ind breathe a repose upon my troubled spirits 
which nothing clse can give.” 

“Alas! It is not so with me,” he replied sadly, “I but re- 
treat hither to fly the intercourse with that world which 
every day’s experience teaches me to hate. Here I find soli- 
tude and silence, and if nothing is found to give me positive 
happiness, still nothing mars the little peace which is left for 
my mind’s consolation! Yes,’ continued he, perceiving me 
still silent, “I have mingled much in this world. I have ob- 
served every variety of man. I have noted well the vanity 
of some, the pride of others, and the selfishness of all. You 
may think I looked upon all things through a jaundised me- 
dium, that I sought rather to view the dark side of the pic- 
ture of life than that which was brighter. I may err, but 
often have [ thought that the pencil of truth painted the for. 
i mer, whilst error gave her false though more pleasing colors 
to the latter, In this speculation, however, I feel Iam the 
looser, If I have gained truth, I have also learned sorrow. 
A poor exchange for all the bright anticipations of youth, 
and the pleasures I onced hoped to enjoy! You may .ecem 
me misanthropie, I am so; but not from the cause some may 
think it to proceed in one so young, so little capable of the 
lessons which experience teaches alone to age. I know too, 
that there are soine whose vanity would lead them to affect. 
Who to appear strange would scem misanthropical. Alas! I 


‘would it were sv with me, for then J. might correct it asa 


The life of man is measured by events, not 

Some there are at twenty, who are carsed 
with the experience of sixty. Such is iy condition; and it 
is this burthen which has weighed down hope in my bosom, 
and crushed every affection of my natare! I clung to hope, 
but it eluded me, Pleasure smiled, but phantom-like vanish. 
ed at my approach. Despair drew her dusky puli across my 
heart, and left a bier within «sy bosom!” 


fault. But no! 


always by years. 


He groaned and paused, then looking wildly at me, re- 
sured. “Perhaps my words have excited your curiosity, 
and a shert history of my life might in some degree explain 
this seeming mystery of youth linked to sorrow?” 
| My sympathy was excited, and perhaps some little of curi- 
losity prompted iny reply: 

“Do so, my fricnd! Whatever may appear a gratificition 
to one so unhappy as you seem to have been, will be doubly 
I feel flattered aud gratified by this unreserved 
confidence as it zdmits of my awakened sympathies.” 

“Thank you! thank you!” cried he, seizing my hand and 
pressing it in his. “It is indeed the greatest consolation of 
the affiicted to pour their sorrow into the ear of friendship! 
The narrative of my unhappy life contains little perhaps that 
may amuse, but much that may instruct you, and therefore 


I proceed to give it. 


f se P 
ee anticipating sorrow, you yourselves to plant within the || [, was a lonely spot even in this deserted place, and I had | “Jt would seem that I was born to be the sport of destiny. 
tt the aching void which death occasions ere the object || wandered to it for the purpose of rest and the contemplation My mother died in giving me birth. My father departed 


«f your love decays. 


of the scene around me, when this figure attracted my at- soon after to rejoin her in heaven, leaving me an orphan im 





















































































































































: ; 3 : ‘“ . 4 ! 
iafancy to the care of an uncle, As a child I remember || 
none of those soft blindishments of parental love, that others \ 
Kindness however, was shown || 


Hi 





more fortunite have known. 
me, but this was meted out to me by the world’s measure, 
and administered by the hand of duty. Enough! I grew up, 
a silent bey, who said little and who thought beyond his’ 
r gove evidence of that love of childish sports 
cvineed, but ever, having learned to 
jlitude of my room to pour delighted 
I Jearned early to 


yearr, I neve 
which my companion 
read, retreated to thy 

over the pages of sou pleasing author. 
hi. uoment many a childish amour is pre- | 


love, too, and at 
sent tomy mind. But this at that time and long afier was 


with me a vague wawicring and undefined feeling, until at 
last these wandering avd unsteady elements were fixed and 
centered irrevocably upon one.—'Tis she of whois T now 
Alas! WV hy need I hesitate to pronounce those 
‘The misery connected with her name 


Dearly have you 


would speak. 
talismanic words? 
belongs to the past! 


paid with the miser, 
nid not, though you have broken my heart, 


But fate bath wiiled even 


Alas, poor Mary! 
oe! Jong, long hours, fur the fickleness of 


amoment. Tw 


have exacted so groat a forfeit. 
more—‘Jiry desth! My poor, lost Mary! | 
“Bt is tar, fur sevay on a distant land,” said he, and a wile 
stoo’ i ui as memory recalled past seencs to his 
View, “where DP first ose that being with whom my fate has 
been <6 ietinutery connceted. Whose thoughtless act has 
ca" yu TF ind—her Gestruction. 
“NM Noval me of God's first works, as she ap- 
pears » years since. Slender and graceful—But 
why desenbe her chats of mind or body. Every man 


thinks te object of ins love, if not perfection, soinecthing 


which coriespouds to this if not in name, at Ieast in cetini- 
tion! 

4Cibers be.ore me may have loved as I love, but to me it 
seemed that mene could so love. Indeed, words are scarce ex- 
pressive of my tccligs, | did more than love, I adored! 

“Long and pationtly wooed. At last I told my love, and, 
once happy thought! L received assurances of the same feel- 
ing on ber part. IT was the happiest of mortals. But alas! 
how uncertain is human happiness, and how hair-like the 
tenure of such possession. 

“This day beholds me twenty-one years of age, the most 


wretched of mortals. This day was to have beheld me the 
husband of Mary Neville, the happiest of men! 
lancholy is the contrast, and how different is my destiny! 


Long and anxiously in the past did IT look forward to this 


How me- 


very day as the land mark of uumeasured happiness in the 
future. But it was otherwise decieed! ‘The moment arrived, 
and is long since past, when all my fondest hopes were to be 
destroyed, and all my plans of future joy to be annihilated. 
I had a friend, at least, so I deemed him then. 
His treachery has met with retributive 


His nome I 
need not mention. 
justice, avd his soul has long since stood for judgment at the 
bar of God! 

“This wreteh, short-sighted one T thought a fiiend. T gave 
jeclings im return for like confi 


hom atl vay thenehts aud 


devnes on tus put. Among other things, overjoyed, I told 
him of nav sa onl fove, and introduced him, without sus- 
picien, to the object of my affections. Ele saw her, and vil- 
lias i proved afterward, resolved to reb me of my 
tressure, ond chush my tondest hopes. What were the plans 
he bidler what toe diebolieal arts he used to effcet this ob- 
je H er hnew. Enough, he did sueceed! Alas, too fa- 


succeed! He stele her heart) from me and, 


taliy! Lil did 


t 


Oh viliion! aarricd and deserted her. None came to telt me 


of ny loss. Alas! They too well knew “twould soon be 
whispered in my ear, borne on every breeze, and lisped on 


And 


like the sisnoon of the desert, it scorched my brain and lett 


every tongue. And it did come too, as they feared, 
my heart a waste! 

“One summer night, Oh! how deeply and indelibly seared 
into my memory is the remembrance of that night. 1 was 
seatd in an arbor of my uncle's garden alone and sad. Why 
T knew a 


1 tried in vain to rouse myself trom what appeared a 


'; something oppressed tie and weighed my spirits 
down. 
cuuscless dcejection. But it’ was all in vain, for as I looked 
upon the night, still dark and loncly, the tecling would in- 
sensibly steal over my senses, and oppress me with a corres- 
ponding gloom to the deep, unbroken darkness without. My 
There 
is something mysterious and melancholy in night. Still, 


thoughts in spite of me sought a melaucholy channel. 
deep and impenetrable! I felt its influence on the present oc- 
casion to a painful degree. It scemed to me at that moment, 
to presage a fearful moral. Man; this is the shadowy link 
between life and death! Forget. thy visions of to-morrow in 
this the semblance of eternity!’ Thus my mind wandered in 
melancholy reflection and gloom—Alas! 








' mighty for my strength. 
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“Conung events cast their shadows before! 

“Some one whispered in my ear, the tale of my misfortune. 
I heard, but not a groan—not a shriek—not a breath escaped 
me. I heard, and nothing whispered it was false! 
no, no!—I felt it was so— My foreboings—my unusual melan- 
choly—My fate! ail! all, told me it was trae!—I sat with 
teeth elenched, eyes fixed, and hands clasped ir agony of si- 
lence and despair. No outward sigh gave token of the aw- 
ful wreck those words hid made of the heart within, which, 
like the blasted oak, lry seathed and scattered, a blackened 
ruin. Pale was my ecieck, and convulsively fixed each blood 
stained eyeball. 
each limb. Destruction was at work upon my heart, and the 
deep unbroken silence of despair alone betrayed her presence! 
My woes were too 


Clenched was each hand, and motionless 


How IT passed that night { know not. 
Fever ensued, and forgetfulness for 
a while snatched me from despair! 

“When next TP woke to esnseiousness, weeks had passed. 
The fever which had seoreled my temples, and the delerium 
I felt faint 


and exhausted as [tossed pon my bed a prey to returning 


which had tortared my poor brain, bad lett me! 


consciousness. Yet new the fury of the storm was spent, 


and as cach day passed EP felt’ the tranquillizing influence of 


returning health. But though despair had leit my mind, a 


settled melinch ly perveded every tuought, and fixed upon 


ny heart. TP filt thot this would ever be my portion, and I 
songiit not to escape. My friends advised exercise and 


change of scone. ‘Tue first I hid searee the heart to take, 
the last I 


sealed, and [ song 


knew te be worse than useless. My doom was 


fact toavoid it. 


“One evening, © f teo's my accastomed ramble through 





my unele’s grounds, Etat reached the border of a shady 
wood:  Fatigucd, Po se.t)d myself upon a stamp to recruit 
my streng!!) cid observe the Tind-cape, which there opened 
on my view. As £ feo.ed around I beheld a negress ap- 


proaching me from ove of the hats, so numerous in this por- 
tion of my uack’s cstite. She drew near and stood beside 
me. DT necd net ure her simple language to tell you her er- 
rand with me, Sie ted ine that in the hut she hed just left 
lay a poor young ly. ‘That having seen ine from her lowly 
bed, through the h.l-closed shutters, had requested as the 
greatest favor she coult receive in Jiie to see me ere she 
died, She s:id that the poor, young, helpless thing had beg- 
ged shelter and re‘resh sent at the door of her rude home, 
on the previens evening. That she had done all in her pow- 
ertomake her countable, having taken her in, and now 
with tears in her eves begged me to comply with her request 
and follow her to the bed-side of the dying young lady. I 
listened brett ss to tae simple narrative and strange re- 
Ilack. 


“the sevelstion of something horrible came over 


quest of the Mand te arted An undefined fecling and 


fearfnlness 
meas T lietened, cad pastinetively as she finished speaking, I 
d followed to the cabin.” 


arose, and witout a wer Here my 


fricnd pousod ts teeoxce suilicient composure to narrate the 


seene whic teollo s  Aiter ashert truce, in which he evi- 
dently secued te strngele with his feelings he thus resumed: 
“TP stood da tue door of the cabin to which my sable guide 


and the remembrance of the 


po presented itself to my view, at this moment 


had conduetod we, scene 
which the 
Upon a iniserable, 


chills the blood with herror in my veins. 


comfortioss pellet, spreod apon the ground floor, lay the pale, 
haggard, and alevost bittless form of the onee beautiful, ae- 
complished and adored sary Neville!—I saw, but enough of 
this,—a tecling of fain ness overpowered mc—I clung to the 
rude door post for support.—T shat my eyes and tried to re- 
‘sy—to arouse mysclf from what 


eall my wandering sensi 


secined a too horrid drean. Brushing away the large dreps 
of perspiration which stood upon iy brow, 1 roased myself 
by a powerful effort, and looked again—but to beheld a too 
sad reality!—Yes! Yes, it was indeed she! The truth flashed 
upon my mind, and in that momeut, forgetful of all save the 
love T ouce bore her, L sprang forward—knelt beside the rude 


conch, and taking hier hand in mine, I bathed it with my 


| 
tears. ‘Marv? cried T,and my tears flowed afresh, ‘it is 


thus [again behold thee? Her hand shook convulsively in 
mine.—A deep groan burst from her lips as she strove to hide 
her agonised countenance in the squalid counterpane, which 
the charity of the negress had bestowed, to shield her from 
the cold. “Speak! speak, to me Mary! ecricd I again, recovy- 
ering my speach, ‘speak to me! Jtis I! it is Charles; though 
all have condemned thee, I never condemned thee, poor lost 
onc! Speak, I conjure thee, speak—Mary I would hear thy 
voice again though it be in the broken accents of death!’— 
‘Charles!’ said she mournfully, then bursting into a flood of 
tears, and burying her face in her hands, she faltered forth: 


‘I could have borne thy reproaches—I sent for thee to curse}; past came back. A tear of bitter recollection coursed sl 
|; me betore the little life which is left me had fled. But, oh |i down my cheek as with a sigh I bade adieu—forever. 


Oh, no, | 









Mie, and 


Take back 


| too generous heart! thy forbearance overpowers 
teaches me, alas! how great has been my error, 
| those words too, too kind, for such a destitute Creature as J! 
I deserve not such from you! I deserve thy hz ae 
thy—curse! Curse! an me, Charles! pera tinns, 
curse, and thou dost only bless-—Ha! ha! ha! ar 


, é A How that 
maniac laugh even now rings in my ear! 


' In a few moments 
the mind of the unfortunate girl seemed again restored, and 
us she cast a timid glance into my face, she said faintly 
‘Turn thine eyes away Charles, for they seem to upbraid i 
for my falscheartedness, though your words speak More of 
kindness than such a being deserves, Oh God! Oh, God! 
how dearly has thy poor lost child paid for her treacherous 
perfidy!’ IT could not speak—I_ could do nothing 
and i wept like a child beside her. Poor soul, I sg; 
afflicted her, but I could not command myself, 


crous 
but Weep, 
Uw that it 
Gricf had 
‘Charles!’ said she faintly, as ¢} 


entircly unmanned me. 


, laid her hand on mine, ‘I feel that my hour js come, | 


prayed for it, and it has come at last. I sent for you to bid 
you farewell before I depart. Even now I am dying—Nuy> 
said she, interrupting meas I attempted to speak, ‘My a. 
ments are few and nuimbered!—I have a request to eal. 
Dare J ask it? I, who have broken thy generous heart. J 
the false, fallen, perjured one. I, who left thee to follow rv 
villian—husband that deserted me, Oh God! No, no, no! It 
may not be. I dare not ask thy forgiveness, Charles, for ] 


deserve it not!’ 

“It is thine! It is thine!’ I exclaimed, roused from mny 
stupor of grief. ‘It is thine! freely, unconditionally, 

“¢Thanks! thanks, noble heart? she murmured faintly, q 
can now die in peace! and now farewell forever!’ She 

, pressed my hand to her bloodless lips. Her hand grasped 
mine convulsively, Ifer eyes grew dim—The blood forsook 
her chceeks.—Uer heart ceased to beat.—A slight tremor 
shook her frame, and—Mary Neville was no more! 

“For a long time I could not realise that the spirit had lef 
its earthly tenement, and when the truth did come over me, 
I could command myself no longer. With a groan of agony] 
threw myself upon the body of her I once so fondly loved, and 
wept until I could weep no more.—When, with returning 
consciousuess ,I again looked up, I beheld the weeping coun. 
tenance of the affectionate negress bending over inc. I saw 
a smile of satisfaction pass over her dusky feutvres as my 
eyes opened to the light. Isaw the sponge in her hand 
which told me what her charitable occupation had been. 
My strength liad been too weak to bear up against my feel. 
ings, and had succuinbed—I had fainted. That sponge 
which she still held had bathed my lifeless temples, and re. 
stored me to myself. I took her hand who had done so much 
to merit my gratitude, an] pressing it warmly in mine, thank- 
ed her faintly for the kindness she had shown to the poor 
unfortunate and myself. 

“As soon as my returning strength would allow, I depart 
ed, requesting tiie negress to keep watch by the side of the 
body until assistance could be procured. With a sigh, I 
took my leave, for I dared not look upon the corpse again. 
When I reached my room I hastily dispatehed a few lines to 
the bereaved and heart broken father of my poor lost Mary. 
He had heard of her but once since she had been abandoned 

To hiin I stated the fact of her melancholy 
That done, I 
threw myself upon my couch, and gave full vent to the feel- 


by the villain. 
death, and where the body might be found. 


ings which oppressed me. That night passed slowly and 
sadly encugh,—I slept none; and when morning at length 
came T arose an altered man! 

“I followed the corfse, borne by her weeping relatives to 
its last earthly resting place. I heard the minister pronounce 
the list sad service for the dead. I saw the gray haired, 
aged father, turn his last, long, lingering look into the grave, 
before that grave should close forever on his child. [saw 
the weeping mother gaze into that grave as if her eye 
would pierce the wooden lid vehich hid her offspring from 
her sight, then burst into a flood of tears and sob conv uk 
sively, my child! my child!—The grave was closed. The 
mourners had departed, and I was left alone. Alone, beside 
the grave of iny beloved. I knelt beside that lonely tomb, 
yet knelt I not to weep or pray. Oh, no, the hour in whieh 
i could do that was passed—-I did not grieve now. ‘There 
was a fire in my brain that scorehed at into frenzy. There 
was a strength quickening within me, which throbbed ia My 
temples and lent a wilder energy to my frame. It was Te 
venge! And on my bended knees, before that grave with her 
lone ghost, the only witness of my vow, I swore to be aveng: 
ed. I arose calm, but resolved. I stood a moment ere I de- 


parted. 1 gazed for the last time upon that grave. _ 
ow 
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4A few days saw me in pursuit of him, the 
In the most solitary places, as amid the |) That heart so fuil of sensibility, now moulders in the coid,|}in this compartment of it: and moral consequences seem to 
cold grave! That fourm sv full of manly grace and beauty, || follow from the diversity, and will probably continue to do 
‘so, unless some improvement in the habits cf life lessons the 


Mary Neville. 
crowded haunts of men, I sought him for a long time in 
yain. Bat at last I found him, and like the hungry lion of 
the forest, I scized upon my prey. The coward villian | 
would have eluded me: but this I had foreseen. 1 met him |) marks the grave of Charles Mordaunt! 
in public, and then I accused him of his villainy, well know-|) listened to his sad story, may there perase his epitaph! 


| = a 


is now the food for worms! 
A small slab of marble in the retired church-yard of W— 
‘Those who have 





ing that by this means alone could I compel him to the field. - 

id re . { 
I succeeded at last, and he agreed to meet me. All things | TO THE DARK-EYED GIRL. 
being arranged the next evening was fixed upon for the meet- No. Ih. 


ing which should d.cide the fate of one or both. We were | exces 
i Hy Original. 


to mect alone! | 
wEvening at length came. A few short hours, thought I, | 
as ] wrapped myself in my cloak and prepared to depart, |; 
will have passed and the villian will have met the fate he || 
deserves! I seized my pistels, and hastily set forward to the |! 
ke ot ig 2 30 pnee. i} 
appointed spot. I looked not at the consequence I thought i iia: leh ena tail 
not of lic. But one thonght occupied ny mind—the burning H Such charm:2—wien hensts mast stilt be riven, 
desire of revenge! After a few minutes walk l reached the || 
I looked at my watch, and found it still || 
A i} 


Ttiose ebon orbs of 1 quid light, 
Like stars that gem tre vault of night, 
Emit their rays -0 pure and briztt, 

That all who see sdinire. 





To meetpot even perch iuce ta beaven, 
ap inted pl ict Wuere love is Known complete. 
Polite . . 
tr 
| some minutes of the time, seated myself upon a/}| — - ; 
ee. See ee , ) I | Tis said that love is fir-ttaroress"d, 
By seeing—then the conscious breast, 
Will own its power, and there “twill rest, 


stump to aw ail his coming. | 
| 
| Tl death unetings Wie heart. 


| 
“Phe spot which Thad chosen for my work of death, was 

a lonely ore. [It was a dark, unfrequented dell. Few of the} 
s Ht 


3 a | 
uon people ever approached it, for superstition had peo-4| - 
Communal people ms . | ine i But why, oh why, those eyes of jet, 


Benea li that peari ike brow were set? 
The spelbor lovel—E mast forget! 
For love is unrequitted. 


pled it with terrors. Ti was one of tho-e lonely places which i 
the wind of wan ever delights to people with the creatures || 
of his disordered i nagination. 
covered with touilage, rose on every sid’, b.riiers which na- Ht 


| 
Abrupt and lo!ty rocks, |) 


An angel from the burning skies, 
Might envy hes those rolling eves, 
For beauty there the world outvies, 


ture lad placed to exclude the glare of day. And here upon HI 
their sides might be seen the stunted pine, or the solitary 1 
poplar waving its graccial head in melancholy silence to } Tis not of earth but heaven. 
the breeze, From rock to rock, from steep to steep, with |; CUPID. 
deatening roar, adown its craggy course, the mountain cata- | 
| From Turner’s Sucred History. 


ract plunged fiom its granite bed above, and mid a cloud of i 
THE FEMALE WORLD, 


It is the female world which chiefly cements society toge- 





spray surged through the bosom of the dell. ‘The contem: |! 
plation: of such a scene at any other time, would have awak- i 
ened wy mind to the most picasing and romantic feelings l ther, and gives it kind and tender feclings, and neighborly 
But at that moment IT saw nothing, felt nothing but my re. | trienaliness, the love of peace and repose, and mutual esteem 
venge, aud T waited impaticntly the fight of cach moment | and good-will. The nataral regard and sympathies for the 


i} 


which withheld its grutifieation, || other sex incline them to its suciety, draw it into theirs, and, 
“The tine of our meeting had arrived—I looked up, and be-|, by prompting the de-iie to please, contribute to increase the 
amity and attachment of men to each vther as well as to 
amoment into the cell. Impatiently [ waved him to advance. | They foster and circulate the amiable sensibili- 


Ere he | ties, and give a perpetual popularity to the gentle and oblig- 


held my victio standing upon the rocks above. He look«d for |! 
themselves, 





He acknowlekged my gesture and hastened to obey. 
could commence his descent it became necessary that he | ing dispositivn; to that softened state of mind and manners 
He approached its brink— | which is peculiarly efficacious in civilizing and regulating the 
My eye was riveted on him—I saw him hesitate—With a! buman strength and energies. The virtues and qualities 
which most beautify the human character are most natural to 


must iord the torrent at its head. 





shout [urged niin to advance, He heard—a desperate leap, ), 


and he had gained a crag, which rose abruptly on the verge | the female nature in ell its ages, but are less to the male be- 


of that stupendous sicep, aud round which the waters curled vond his infuney. His greater powers, impetuosities, and 


in fearful eddics. Here he paused, preparing for another ef. | activities, suppre-s their influence as he rises into: manhood 
As he grows into this, the emula- 


fort. A tew feet beyond arose a smaller eragg—T'o this his! 
Wil wit H H - | 
eye was turned,—then straining every wuscle for the task, | 


and vigorous employment. 
tions and a:wbitions, the strivings and the contests of human 


| 
In another moment To saw hin spring forward and light! life then excite more of his atteation, and make him a partizan | 


in that busy world where all ure straggling so earnestly and | 


| 


so pertinveiously for distinction, property, power, enjoyment, | 


upon the crag.—Great God! [ saw that crog give way be- 
heath his weight, and roll towards the brink.—f heard his 
piercing shrick of wild despair us he iell into the angry sarge. | and superiority. It isin the female characters about him 
IT saw hin chug couvulsively to a sinall projection of the | that he sees and fecls the intcrestingness and utilities of the 
more tender teelings of the affectionate heart, of the mila 


\ : . _ 
rock upon the very verge of tnat most fearful steep.—Then | 
aud gentle temper, of the kind inanner, the obliging readi- 
ness, und the desire to plouse; of social pecce and quiet, and 


the waters as if impatient o. resistance, with a wilder fury 
burst over his devoted bead—His strength gave way—hi 
hold released, and in another moment he was hurled into the ‘of those endeering comforts and plicid happtness which the 
depths below a wrangled and liteless corpse! —Specchless with | ‘emule world, in ats various ceoncitions, of mother, daughter, 
horror, and still doubting the evidenee of my senses, FE stocd) sister, wile, relative, or Visiter, ts Coutinually producing or ie: 


gazing vacan ty around me—Soon I was aroused tro my | tending. 
Super by the appearance of the body, buoyed up by the) From all these considerations we may discern the arrange- | 
foree of the stream and borne swifily on its tide. I started |) vents of the Creator as to tem le We to nave been admi- 
forward to rescue it from the waves, but the waters yielded 
hot so easily their prey. It sank ere I could cluteh any 


Portion of the clothes, and when it again ro e to view, it was, 


Fewer females in their caijdiood and girlish 


rivly planned. 
age than boys; but from thet period, more of them than of} 
men, alter they become capable of being the cause, aids, ana | 


uistare population. 


far, far down the stream, the sport of eddies and of waves. || rulers cf a household; more always to the 


Thus died one tor whom death was too mild a panishinent, || Thus the larger part of the co-existing popul.tion consists of | 
females, living always in their homes, aud tvoig their young |; 
-} society as its |} 


and thus was revenge snatched from me by the overruling | 
fand of Providence.” 

* 

The narrator ceased to speak—I looked up and belicld 
him Weeping. 


itamilics and relatives, and pervading ges. 
J most regular and continual guides and support 
ictive labors of male lite call that to diiforcut habits in the i 
} 


ts; while the 


I attempted not to sooth his grief. I felt); 


het Wards. were. i — ; 
tat Words were inad quate to sooth such grief as his.— |) scenes and occapations of the world; and it c.nuot, therefore, |) 
ii. 


Hlis bosom was burthéned by a weight of sorrows that was/| be so eflicient in the mor.l directioy and cduc.tioa of private |! 
fast hurrying him to an untimely grave. Consumption had || suciety and of the growing mind. 

tready scized upon his trame. ‘The heetie blush of that{| ‘The benefits of this part of the cconomy of human life are 
fatal lever now glowed upon his cheek. ‘The unusual bril- eit in all stages of its political condition; but least in the |: 
lianey of the eye, and the exalted expression of his pule fea-|! savage and uncivilized tribes and eras. ‘They incre.se with 
rene human cultivation, and will here prepondcrate us education |, 
disciplines the mind, as suitable knowledge enlarges its || 
ihuughts and views, and as religion elevates and purifies its |; 
ivelings, hopes and aspirations. 


; 
' 
t 
| 
' 





» Were surest evidences of approaching dissolution. A | 
tear stole down my cheek as I gazed in silent sympathy 
“pon the victim of premature sorrow und disease. Alas, {vi 
him! That night I bade him adieu furever! A few short 
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‘murecrer of || months rolled Ly and his spirit had burst its bounds of clay. | The present state of American society differs from ours 


j infant I ever gazed upon. 





| present ratio of mortality among its female classes. 
| Instead of females being as in England, the larger number 
‘on the whole census in the United States in 1831, the males 
|were the most numérous body in a population nevrly the same 
las, in 1821, was the English amount. Up to the fifteenth 
year the females were, as in England fewer than the males. 
| They were tore in the next five years of age between fiftcen 
land tweaty; but from that time of life to the period of eighty, 
From eighty to 









the men always surpassed them in number. 
one hundred, the aged women were the | rgest portion, but 
jat the centurial duration, the men were in reatcr number. 
| The result of this comparative position of the two scxes in 
| America is, that in all the most active aud mitare ages of 
|life, the men are more numerous than the woien. Tt corres 
}ponds with our preceeding views, that there is in America 
|more of that style of conduct and manners which characteri- 
,zes the less moral and civilized popul.tion. America is at 
| present deficient in that superior proportion of the females 


| « = 

“3EAUTY SOON FADES.” 

I well recollect when I first saw this expression, I looked 
lattentively, and turning an eye around and © ntempl ting the 
world, true, indeed, thought I, “Beauty Il have 
‘seen the blushing rose unfolding its tender leaves to meet the 


bon dese? 


,warm gaze of the morning sun, and have alaost envied im 
iny soul the volatile gaiety, and beauty, and innocence of the 
flower. But when I retired at evening and stopped to give a 
passing look at the flower, it was gone—some .ude band had 
dashed it to the ground, and I left it with a sig, exeluiming, 
“Beauty soon fades.” I have seen those whose morning rose 
bright in an uncloaded horizon, and those v hose path was 
sparkling with hope, and anticipatious of pleasure already 
begun—and, yet, ere the sun was far advanced towards the 
meridian, it was veiled with all the melancholy darkness of 
midnight. 

i It were vain to hope in this world, that the things now 
bright and beautiful, should be long so, No, far from it, the 
brightest seem to be the first to droop and tade away. There 
isa tendency to decay in every thing thatis earthly. Nature 
is continually suffering change by her phenomena, or yiclding 
|her own beauties to the deforming hand of art. The moun- 
‘tuin is sinking to a Jevel with the valley, and the waves of 
‘the ocean are rolling over what was once habituble land. 

And yet I love the scenes of deeay—they give a melancholy 
pleasure sweeter than music of the gay frivolity of life. I 
would rather gaze upon the mouldering ruins of some an- 
cient castle, or the crumbling of some huge monument, than 
see them in their proudest days. Thad much rather gaze 
upon the tree or shrub, that, with keen sensibility, casts off ite 
robe with the first wintry blast of October, than upon the 
evergreen, that resists the severest touch of Bureas. “Beauty 
soon fades”—and there is nothing be.uti‘ul that we may love, 
with the hope of its continuipg so. It seems but as yester- 
day that I assisted in conveying to the grave the lovelies, 
It was the first pledge of conne- 
bial bliss—a lovely flower—but it was tou beauticul tor earth, 
and in the midst of the caresses of the tender «mother, it 
closed its eyes in death, Wih slow and melincholy step we 
proceeded to the grave, and taking one last look at what was 
ouce lovely, heard the cold clods rumbling apon the coffia, 
The mother and tie father wept, and even I, wio s:ldom 
yield to sympathy, turned from the scene with a tear in com- 
templating how soon beauty fades —Rochester Gem. 


EPITAPH, 
“From life’s supertluons cares enlarg’d 
His debt of human toil discharg’d, 
Here Cowley lies, beneath this shed 
‘To ev’ry worldly interest dead; 
With deeent poverty content; 
To fortune’s goods a foe protess’d, 
And hating wealth, by all caress’d. 
*Tis sure he’s dead; for lo! how sinall 
A spot of earth is now his all! 
O! wish that earth may lightly lay, 
And ev’ry care be far away! 
Bring flow’rs, the short liv’d roses bring, 
To life deceased fit offering! 
And sweets around the poet strow, 
Whilst yet with life his ashes glow.” 













































































































































DEATH OF A ROBBER. 


The following graphic account of a robber’s death is from 
“Burton, or the Siezes,” written by Professor Ingraham. 

The door partially opened as the bolt left its bed, and 
through the crevice Pascalct saw the old man at his bench, 
ntently occupied at his labor, with his piles of gold and silver 
glittering before him. He looked down and clenched his daggar; 
then, glancing again at the miscr, seemed to hesitate whether 
he should become both assassin and robber. The helpiess of 
appearance his vietin secmed to plead even to him for lenity. 
Replacing his stiletto, which he had taken from his bosom, 
he drew up his slecves, and opencd and contracted his fingers, 
as Jeopard docs its claws whon about to spring upon its pray; 
then applying his foot lightly against the door, it few wide 
open—in two bonnds, that give back no sound as his unshod 
feet touched the floor, he was at the oid man’s side, with lis 
fingers clasped around lis throat. 
yed 





His cyes startled from their sockets; his lips vainly ass 
to articulate; a sovreign which he had just taken up, fell to 
the floor; the clippers dropped from his hand; pain and terror 
were horribly depicted in his withered visage. Vor an instant 
Pascalet held him by the throat with ene hand, while, sus 
pending his knife over him with the other, he threatened him 
with instant death if he moved or spoke. Josepit clasped his 
hands and pleaded for mercy. Pasealet knew not the mean- 


ing of the word. Leading him exhausted by terror and sui 
fering, to his cot, he caused him to lic down upon his face. 
‘Pll bury my dagyar in thy withered carcass,” he whispered 
in his franco—English—but, for the sake of energy, we give 
purer English—in his ear, “if you stir hand or foot. ‘Teil me 
where thou hast hidden thy gold, or thou diest.” 

“Gold? Oh, ?m = not worth a ha’pence (haltpenny) in the 
world” 

“Thou licst! and speak above thy breath and thou shalt 
taste my knife! 


e’en now, instead of the gripe of my fingers. 


"Twas of mercy thou did’st not fecl its edge 
Whose gold 
is this if not thine?” 

“Oh, the colony's, the colony’s—sent to me to be weighed,” 
he cried, rolling his eyes in deep despair towards the pile. 

“The colony’s! Then Vl be the debtor to state the full 
sum, and not harden my conscience by robbing a poor wretch,” 
he said, advancing tothe beneh heaped with coin.—“ila, 
mort de vies!” he exclaimed, as he detected the tray of clip- 
ings; “is this the way thou servest the states money? Vil 
drag thee before the governor, and have thee hung higher than 
ever Haman was.” 

“Mercy, good youth,” said Joseph, his eye brightening; 
“tis not the state’s I meant it in jest. And since thou sayest 
it will go against thy conscience to rob a poor wretch, ‘tis 


’ 


mine own! 


“Ciel! thou art then, no poor wretch, if theu  ownest this | 


gold; so ny conscience will be clear on this score.” 
“Bat, twill make mea poor wretch, if thou rob me!” 
“Then when thou art made a poor wretch 1 will not rob 
thee. 


Domine Joseph groaned 


Se conseicnee hath it both ways.” 
Pascalet 
unheeding him, proceeded still Keeping an eye on his victim, 


in bitterness of spirit. 


who seemed to be paralyzed as if under the gaze of a basilisk, 
to convey the dollars and sovicigns to his pocket, without be- 
ing nice in sclecting the clipped from the unclipped. 

“Now, old Nickodemas,” he said, “Vil leave thee thy clip- 
Pings for thy pains. But thou hast more than that coin, “il 
warrant me.” 

“As true as there’s a Heaven above, and a judgement day 
tocome! I have not another penny. 
must beg my bread about the streets. 
mercy! 
science!” 


T ain impovrished and 
Oh merey, good youth 


6 


Do not roban old wretch! Think on thy con- 
‘ avo © ; H q 
‘Have T not argued that point with thee? So hush, and 
give me thy keys,” he added, approaching the cot where the 
the old man had lain tumbling and groaning, with his 
eyes directed togards the robber, as sovreigu aiter sox ere'yn, 
: ; Se ~~ 
disappeared in the eapacious repositories in the habiliinents of 
Pasealet. “Untie that thong,or my knife shall do it for thee.” 


“Tis but the key to the outer door. Oh, mere, oh!” 


Paseulet pressed his hand roughly upon his mouth, and with 


his daggar cut the string. Having possession of the keys he 
began te examine the room. Aitet making an unsuccessful 
search, he suddenly advanced upon the miser and said with 
terrible emphasis, placing his mouth close to his ear. 

Le al -4 

“Tell me where lies thy money or thou diest!” and the 
point of the daggar pressed painfully against the skin of his 
victim. 

Domine Joseph as if terrified into compliance, pointed to 
the chimney, crying in the accents of despair, “There! there!” 

Pasealet seized the light to explore it, and the old man’s 


face lighted up with something like a smile at the temporary 
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i“thou hast deceived me!” He raised his arm to. strike the 
| daggar into his back; when Joseph in the extremity of un. 
| feigned alarm, cried out, 

“Mercy! merey! Vil tell thee!” 
“Where?” 
| “Beneath my-my cot.” 
| Pasealet bent down, and seeing the box, his eyes sparhicd 


‘with pleasure. Finding that it was seenred to a bolt, he 
‘made the old man, lest he should attack him while at work 


Jie on his free upon the floor. Domine Joseph stretched him- | 
! 


i self upon the boards, as if he were lying down to dic, trem- 


bling and tortured with the prospeet of loosing his wealth, yet | 


i his eyes anxiously and with curiosity watching every move- 
| ment of the robber, as he displac-d the cot, knecled, fitted tie 
key to the lock and raised the lid. Then did the heart of 
Joseph Gerret grow faint within him; but, as he heard the 
isilver ring in the sacriligious hands of Paskalet, who surveyed 
| his treasure with delight and wonder, he east his eyes despe- 
| rately upon the blanderbuss which hang at the head ot his 
Ile then glince 


“a his glitteriag Gagger, and shutting his eyes despairingly 


| bed. 


eroaned aloud, 


Pasealet aiter surveying for a moment the glittering heaps 


he had discovered, proceeded to tr nsicr them to his own per- | 


son. Ile tilled his pockets, and then stripping from his neck 


jhis yellow handkerehie!, commenced filling it with Spanish 





dollars. He at length beeame so absorbed in this detusitiul 


occupation, that he forgot Dowine Joseph, his own situation, 


jand, indeed, every thing but the piles of mieney beiove bisa. } 


| Not so Domine Joseph. As his alarin subsided, his alertness 
jeven at the risk of his own lite, defending his prop rty. He 
| therefore saw with no little pleasure that the attention of the 
robber was wholly fixed upon his treasure, and that in the 
eagerness of transictrring it, he did not only forget to watch 
He despe- 


Thereiore, 


him, but had lain down bis daggar by his side. 
rately resolved to giin possession of tie weapon. 
to ascertain what prospect he had of succeeding ne made a 
slight noise vith his shoe upon the fioor, fe then moved his 


whole person, but Pasealet ouly heard the sound of his gold und 
silver, a third and somewhat noisier movemnt attracter no at- 
tention; and the old man, emboldened by these successes, mat- 
tered something lise a prayer, and his face became rigid - ith 
desperate determination, as he drew himselt along the floor 
jtowards the bed, which stood between him and tac robber. 
Inch by inch he drew himself along under the cot until he 
| become within reaca of the daggar. He stretehed jorth his 
armand seized it in his long bony fingers with a reseiuic 
grasp, Which the terrible urgence of the oecasion ve hii; 
and then with cqual cooluess, drew himsell back iroai beteath 
the cot until he could stand upright. He now grasped the 
daggar more firmly, ruse to iis icet, and, leaniag over the bed 
raised it in the air. 

“Mort de vie!” said Pascalct to himself, “1 shall ride ia my 
gilded coach.” 

The next instant the daggar was buried to the hilt in his 


He ich as tie 


his handkerciue!, glared wildly at the old man, clenching his 


back. Was trausiertiig the last gold coin to 


fingers as a! he would grasp him, and thea, with a curse 
treanbling en his lips, he died, 


CHILDHOGD, 

; . : ; “7 

The following sound thoughts beautifully express the sports 
and influences of happy childhood, are from the “Bachelor's 
death Bed,” in a late number of the Suuthern Literary Mes- 
senger: 

“The balmy breath of spring was laden with their perfume, 
and groups of children were spourting under their shade, 
like cherubs in the warden of innocence. 


“Since the harp of the shepherd hing was removed to hez- 





iugh of childhood to 


ven, man has found no musie like the lug 


calin the whirlwinds of the soul. Its silvery echoes bree) 
upon us amd the clouds of life, and we alinust funey a voice 
, above us saying “come up hither.” Its world is indced, a 
world above our own, like the topmost of Babylon's serenest 
blue. ‘Phe dew falls upon it in all its freshness, 
sunbeams dance on its foliage, and play upon the brow of its 
i sylplelike inhabitants—lighting them to enjoy meat, as to toil. 


Never is man so happy as when he can leave the world below 


him, join their innecent revels and fancy himself a denizen of 


| their world in miniature. The most hardened must melt— 

the mos$ profligate must be abasiid—the proudest must be 
| brought low, in the presence of those, whom “of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


| delay he had gained. He closely searched the fire-place turn. | 
‘ing up every loo-e brick, and even looking up the ehiuney, 

j ‘ 5 ps = i ye as: 
| but in vain. “Old man,” he said, advancing to him fiercely, | 


at the well-koit frame oF Pascolet, | 


jand presence of mind imcreased, and he began to mecitate | 


The bright | 








WOMAN, 
Woman! thou arta lovely flower, 
A bright and cherished thing, 
Proud man bends *neath thy sovereign power, 
From peasant chul to King. 


A seraph flown from Eden’s bowers, 
BRestow ing bliss on earth, 

Twining man’s fate with Love’s sweet flowers, 
Bright as their heav’nly birth. 


Holy, thrice holy, is the part 
Through life to thee that’s given, 
Well mizht the poet say thou art 
The link *iwixt "Earth and Heaven, 


Suchart thou Woman, when thy mind 
Equals thy glowing form— 

When not thy deadliest foe can find, 
Oue trace of passion’s storm. 


Where is thy beanty? Where the spell, 
That rade all hearts thine own? 

{f passion brs thy heart rebel, 
Thy power—thy charms are flown. 


Wiat art thou, then?—a loathsome weed, 
Destroying buds more fair— 
Making e’eu ive a eurse indeed: 


| Naught dwells with thee save cue. 


| Oh, ever be hife’s worship’d flower, 
} Toy lieart its Ed 
ren shall Man bless the cherished hour 
That he first entered where. 





te fiir, 





Angel and flower be thou to him, 
i Lead thou bis thoughts above; 
Teach tim all earthly hghts burn dim 
Before thy bolie rlove. 


LIBRARIAN'S PORT-FOLIO, 


Fiom an Evropean Mogezine. 


THE 


CZERNY-GEORGES. 

George Petiowich, better known by the name of Czerny- 
Georges, that is to say Black George, was born of a noble 
Servian family, in the neighborhood of Belgrade. Before he 
had attained the age of manhood, he was one day met bya 
Turk, who, with an imperious air, ordered him to stand out 
of his way, at the sume time deeluriag that he would blow 
out his brains. Czcrny-Georges, however, prevented him 
from putting his threat into execution, and by the discharge 
rround, To 
» he took re- 
fuge in ‘Transyivania, and entered the military service of 


of a pistol nanedictely laid hina dead on the 


avoid tac dingerons consequences of this aff 


Austria, in whitea h+ quickly obtained the rank of non-com- 
His captiin having ordered him to be 
puntshid, Czerny-Georges challenged and killed him. He 


niussio ied officer. 


then returned to Servia, where, at the age of twenty-five, he 


became the chic® of one of those binds of inaleontents 


which iniest every part of the Turkisi dominions, who pride 
thers Ives upon the title of kleptai, or brigrande, and whom 


' a1 , 
the mone diussuimaa 


population consider as their avengers 
and liberaters.—Cz-ruy-Georges, encamped in the thick for- 
ests, Waged war against the Turks with unheard-of cruelty, 
he spared neither age nor sex, and extended his ravages 
‘The Turks having 


by way of retliation, condemned twenty-six of the principal 


throughout the whole province of Servia. 


Servians to death, the father oi Czerny-Gcorges, shocked at 
so many horrors, determined to abandon the banners of his 
The old man even 


threatened to deliver up the whole troop to the power of the 


sep, Whom he hed previously joined. 


Turks, uuless tiecy immediately consented to rclinguish the 
useless contest, Czerny conjured him to alter iis resolution; 


but the old man persisted and set out for Belgrads. His son 


follosed hin. GLiving arrived at the Servian out-posts, he 
threw himself on his knees, and again entreated that his fa 


r 
= 


, ’ a eos a 7 . oh? 
ther would not be tray bis country: bat, Ginding him jnflexibie, 


1 


he drew outa pistol, tired it, and thus became a murder 0! 
his parent. 
The Servians still continued to augment the band of Czet- 


ny-Georges. Evibulded by the numerous advantages he had 





obtained, this chief at length sallicd from his forests, besieg- 
ed Belgrade, aud on he lst’ Decerber, 186, forecd that 


important fortress to surrender. Being proclaimed general. 








issimo of his nation, he governed it with unlimited power. 
The principal nobles and ecclesiasticks, under the presidency 
of the archbishop, furmed a kind of senate or synod, which 
assembled at Semendriah, and which claimed the right of ex- 
ercising te sovereignty. But Czerny-Georges annulled the 
acts of the assembly, and declared, by a deciee, that “during 
his life no one should rise above him; that he was sufficient 
in himself, and stood in no need of advisers.” In 1807, be 
ordered one of his brothers to be hanged for some trifling 
" want of respect towards him, 
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of the Turks; no mercy was shown even to those who volun-| 
tarily surrendered themsclves. Czerny-Georges being attac- | 
ked by an army of 50,000 Mussulmans, valiantly defended | 
the banks of the Morave; and, had he possessed the means | 
of obtaining foreign officers to discipline the interpid Ser- 
vians, he tight perhaps have 
Servia, which under Stephen III. resisted the Moguls, and 
under Stephen Dascian included Bulgaria, Macedonia, and 


Bosnia. 1: 1357, Servia, though tributary to the ‘Turks still 


retain 
pots; in 1163 they were succeeded by a Turkish Pasha. Their 


house beeusee extinet in 1560. 
Czerny-George was tall and weli made; but his appear-, 
ecther savage and displeasing, owing to the dis 


ance Wi 
proporil nate I 
eyes, bald { vrehead, and hissinyular method of wearing his 


length of his countenance, his small and sank- 


ed together in one cnormous tress, 


ilis violent spirit was marked by 


hair gathe r 


down upen his shoulders. 


re-established the kingdom of || 
|some months since in the Portland Orion, which illustrates | 
| by areference to we 


) ity nation! princes, who assumed the title of des- 


The conquest of Servia was accompanied by the massacre bounty of his amiable hostess: he sacrificed his interest to his| 


| 





which hung 
| Greek 


an exterior of coldness and apathy: he sometimes passed 


whole hours without uttering a single syllable, and he neith- 
He never resorted to the di- 
above once during the year. 


er knew how to read or write. 
honting 
from 3 to 400 Pandours, 


version of 
accompanied by 
in waging a de cadly war against the wolves, foxes, Ceer, and 


who ussisted him 


wild goats which inhabit the forests of fertile but uncaltiva- 
ted S The entire produce of his hunting was publick-. 


ly sold for his own profit. 


crvia. 
Ife also sought to augment his 
patrimony by confiscations, 

At the treaty of peace in 1812, Russia provided for the in 
terests of Servia. That province was acknowledged to be a’ 
vassal, and tributary to the porte. Czerny-Georges retired to 
Russia, and lived at Kissonoff in Bessarabia, 

His return to Servia in disguise, his discovery and execu- 
ion, have recently been stated. 


ANECDOTES OF PETER THE GREAT. 

History, in recording the great and shinning qualities of the 
Czar Piter I. has not concealed his imperfections, nor those 
peculiar fiults which he committed, cither when wine had 
drowncd his reason, or those he was guilty of it in his cooler 
moments. 

Once, ina dispute with Ca 
beautiful Venice ghiss, und cruelly glancing on the former ob 
seure condition of the Czarina, he said, “You see, how, with 





harine, his wife, he broke a 





He was then | 
i the study of Latin. 


heads to thrum a guitar under the lady’s 


one stroke of my hand, I ean reduce this glass to tiie dust it | 


came from.”—“Yes, Sir,” suid Catherine, 


her exes bathed with tears, “you can destroy the most beau- 


turning on hiin 


tifal ornament of your palace; you have dene it, do you find 


your palic 1?” 


» more splendid? 
ger of Peter, which had been kindled at Cathar 
ick pleading in behalf of her lady-in-waiting, 

sentenced 


This remark appeased the an- 
ine’s energet- 
who had been 
9 receive the pun‘shinent of the knout. The Czar 
let her « ey with six lashes, which he thought was a great 
proof of hiis clemeney. 

A Poyard, with whom he was once crossing a river, ina 
boat, ventured to contradict him in conversation, © The Czar 
seized him by 
board: “You may drown me,” 
not embellish your history.” 


truth of this 


the collar, and was zbout to throw him over- 
said the Boyard, “but it will 
The Cxar was struck with the 
remark, shook hands with the Boyard, and ever 
Often, 
he frequently said to his fa- 


after gove him marks of friendship and estecm. 
sham d, lidinself f of his excesses, 
Vorite, Letort, “I have improved and aia my nation 


Would to ae I could reform m rysclf” 





MADAME DORE. 

Femsle presence of mind it was that once saved the town 
of Ly gion from the destructive visits of the French. A 
Party of marcuders from thet country landed for the purpose 
of plonc But the leader yiclding tothe calls of extreme 
hanger, re-olved to satisfy his appetite before ne comrleted 
the par of his visit. He was directed, by seeming 
chance, t» the habitation of Mrs. Dore, a person of conse- 
9 cand who was then seated at the head of a plentiful 
table. abrupt entrance of her foreign guest discovered 


to her in a moment the canger which threatencd the town and 
is inhabitonts, 


UNCON 


An intuitive quickness of thought, and an 
u degree of fortitude, instantly pointed out to her 


the proper line of behavior s he had to 6bserve. 
the Fr ne! 


affability; set before them all the delicacies her house afford- 


= and enlivened the repast with many sallies of wit, and 
€ most unrestrained pleasantry of manners. 


mand 
ander, who possessed much of his nation’s gallantry, was 
Completely fascinated by 
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gratitude, and left the town withou prepetrating one act of 
devastation, 


NEVER TOO OLD TO LEARN, 


We extract the following from an article which appeared | 


authenticated facts, the principle that 
man is never too old to learn; 

Socrates, atan extreme old age learned to play on musical 
instruments. This would look rediculvus for some of the old 
men in our city, especially if they should take it into their 
window, which Soc- 

rates did not do, but only learned to play upon some instru- 
ment of his time, not a guitar, fur the purpose of resisting aad 
wear and tear of old age. 

Caio, at eighty years of age thought proper to learn the |) 
language. 
fourty have forgotten even the alphabet of a language the 
knowledge of which was made a daily exercise through col- 
lege. A fine comment upon their love of letters, truly. 

Pultarch, when between seventy and cighty, commenced | 
yeurs of age, think that nisi prius, scire facias, &c., are En- 
glish expressions, and if you tell them that a knowledge of | 
the Latin would make them appear a little more respectible 


think of learning Latin. 
Boccacia was thirty-five years old when he commenced his 
studies in polite literature. Yet he became one of the great 


| masters of the Tusean dialect, Danta and Petrarca being the 


other two. ‘here are many auong us ten years younger 


‘ 2000) : are dyi Psp 5 eret. the ae Il. : A : 2 
than Baccacio who are dying of ennui and regret that they || j¢ unconsciously, with curled forefinger at the clock. 


were not educated to a taste for literature, but now they are 
too old. 


Sir Gfenry Spelman, neglected the sciences in his youth, 


but commenced the study of them when he was between filly | 


Alter this time he became the most 
learned antiquarian and lawyer. 
think of laying their 


and sixty years of age. 
Our young men begin to 
reached sixty years of age. Uow different the present esti- 
mute put upon experience from that which characterized a 
certain period of the Grecian republic, when a man was not 
allowed to oper his mouth in caucusses or polteal meetings 
who was under forty years of age! 

Colbert, the famous French Minister, at sixty years of age 
his Latin and 


college-learnt men have ever looked into their classics since 


returned to law studies, 


their graduation? 
Dr. Joiuson applied himself to the Dutch language but a 


few years beiore his death. Most of our merehants and law- 


yers ot twenty-five, thirty and forty years of age, are oblig 


ed to apply to a teacher to translate a business letter writ- 


ten in the French lanzaage which might be learnt in the 


tenth partof the tine required for the study of the Dutch 


1 1 
—and ill because 


they are doo old to learn. 


Ludovico Moualdesco, at the great age of one hundred and 


fiiteen, wrote the memoirs of his own times, A singalar ex- 


eition noticed by Voitaire, who was himeelf one of the most 


remarkable instanees of the progress of age in new studies, 


Many of our young lawyers, not thirty || 


| 





Many of our young men at thirty and| 


| 


tt 


A MAN WHO KISSED THE THREE GIRLS 


A young man who boarded at a house in the country, 
where were several coy damsels who seemed to imagine that 


| men were terrible creatures whom it was an unpardonable 


sin to look at, was one forenoon accosted by an acquaintance, 
and asked what he thought of the young ladies with whom he 
| boarded? He replied that they were very shy and reserv- 
ed. 

“So they are,” returned the other, and so much so, that 
no gentleman could get near enough to tell the color of their 
eyes. 

“That may be,” said the boarder, quickly, “yet I will stake 
a million that 1 can kiss them all three without any trou- 
ble.” 

“That you cannot do” cried his friend, “it is an acheive- 
| ment that you nor no other man can accomplish.” 

The other was posititive, and invited his friend to the 
| house to witness his triumph. They entered the room to- 
igether, and the three girls were at home sitting beside their 
| mother, and they all looked as prim and demure as John 
| Rodgers at the stake. 

Our hero assumed a very grave aspect, even to dejection, 
and having looked wistfully at the the clock, breathed a sigh 
}as deep as Algebra and as long asa female dialogue ata 
street door. His singular deportment now attracted the at- 


|tention of the girls, who cast their slow opening eyes up- 


| wards to his countenance. 


in their profession, they will reply that they are too old to i made, he turned to his companion and said, in a dolefut 


mI 


| 
| 


Perceiving the impression he had 


voice: 
“It wants three minutes of the time!” 


“Do you speak of dinner!” said the old lady laying down 
her sewing work. 


“Dinner!” said he, with bewildered aspect, and pointing, as 


A silence ensued, during which the female part of 


ithe household glared at the young man with irrepressible 
| curiosty. 


| 


veniors on the shelf when they have | 


How many of our |! 


Oviiiy the travel.tor of Homer and Virgil, was unaequaint- | 


ed with Latin and Greck till he was past flity. 


Frankiin did not fully commence his philosophical pussuits 
ill he his fiftieth year. 


had reached J [low many among us 


of thirty, forty, and filty, who read nothing but ne wspapers 


She received | 
oan and his boisterous followers with the greatest |, 


| 


The com- | 


for the want of a taste for natural philosophy! But they are 


too old to leara. 


Accorso, a great lawyer, being asked why he began the 


study of liw so late, answered that, indeed, he hid begun it 
it sooner. 


lite, but he should thereiore master ‘Tis agrecs 


with our theory, that bealthy old age gives a man the power 


of accomplishing a ditlicult study in inuch less time than 


wonld be necessary to one of half his years. 
Dryden, in his sixty-eight year commenced the translation 
of the [liad; and his most pleasing productions were written in 
his old i 


une, 

We could go on and cite thousands of examples of men 
who commencecd a new study, and struck out into an entirely 
new pursuit, either for livelihood or amusement, at an advan- 
ced age. But every one familiar with the biography of dis- 
tinguished men will recollect individual cases enough to con. 
{vince him that none but the sick and indolent will ever say, 


Tam too old to s udy. 





Neither make nor go to feasts; but let the laborious poor 


the winning manners and profuse bless thee at home in their solitary cottoges. 


“You will sec me decently interred,” said he turniag again 
to his friend. 

His friend was as much puzzled as an body present, and 
his embarrasment added t6 the intended effect, but the old 
lady being no longer able to contain herself, cried, 

“Mr. » pray what do you speak of!” 

“Nothing,” answered he, ina Ingubrious tone, “but that 
last night a spirit appeared unto me!” Here the girls rose 
to their fect and drew near, “And the spirit gave me warn- 
ing that I should die exactly at twelve o’clock to day, and 
you see it wants but half a minute of thestime!” 

The girls turned pale, and their hidden sympathies were 
at once awakened for the doomed and“@eparting one. They 
stood chained to the spot, looking alternately at the clock and 
at the unfortunate youth; he then walked up to the eldest of 
the girls, and taking her by the hand bade her a solemn fare- 
well, He also imprinted a kiss upon her trembling lips, 
which she did not attempt to resist. He then bade the second 
and third farewell in the same éender and affectionate manner. 
His object was acheived, and that moment the clock struck 
twelve. 





Here upon he looked around surprised, and ejacu- 
lated, “who would have belicved that an apparition would tell 
such a lic! 


ANECDOTE. 

A worthy old clergyman of our acquaintance, one of the 
old school, of which few relics now remain, used to relate the 
There was in his parish one C., 
by trade a carpenter, who had acquired much eredit for in- 
genuity, and no Jess for shrewdness and wit. 


following with much glec. 


C. was one day 
hewing timber, when the clergyman aceosted him: Mr. C. 
you have become quite famous for your ingenuity; you have 
made almost every thing else: pray can you make me a devil? 
‘Very eathy Mr. F.,’ replied the other, scanning the parson 
earclessly, and raising his axe; ‘jeth put your foot on thith 
stick—you want the leath alterin of any man I know of? 


In 1817, when straw bonuvets first became ‘general, it was 
common to trim bunches of artificial wheat or 


barley in ear; on which-the following lines were written: 


them with 


Who now of threatening famine dare complain, 
When every female forehead teams with grain? 
Sce how the wheut sheaves nod amid the plumes, 
Our barns are now transferred to drawing-rooms, 
And husbands who indulge in active lives, 

To fill their granaries m: nay th ish their wives?” 


TRIFLES. 
Plato would say, there was nothing more unworthy of a 





wise man, and which ought to trouble him more than to have 


allowed more ti:ne for unnecessary trifling and useless things: 
“than they deserved. 
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BOSTON CITY. 
From the Cincinnati Chronicle. 

This was the only one of the northern cities I had not seen 
and I was impressed with the idea that, among other things, 
it was a place of great magnificence. In this I was mistak- 
en. It is in no feature of outward appearance to be compar- 
ed to New York. The buildings are in general very large, 


solidly built, plain and comfortable. I saw no public build- | 


ings of any great show or splendor. The most pleasant and 
attractive thing in the interior of Boston, is the great Com- 
mon, and, indecd, this is a thing worth bragging of. It con- 
sists of many acres, a great ficld of green grass, sloping from 
the midst of the town to the water, enclosed, traversed by 
gravel walks, surrounded by noble elms and fine dwellings. 
This is a comfort as well as ornament to the city. 

The next most prominent thing is the Atheneum. This 
contains 40,000 volumes of books, engravings &c., the ac- 
cumulation, I was told, of a very few years, from very small 
beginnings. This should be an encouragement to those in 
our city who would do something in the way of a public li- 
brary. 

The chief beauty of Boston is its harbor, studded by nu- 
merous islands, and surrounded by places and scenes made, 
memorable by the events of our revolution. There, as Mr. 
Webster says, lies Bunker Hill and the bones of its heeros, 
let them speak for themselves. They do speak for themselves, 
but they say very little for Boston; for there is the half finish- 
ed monument to their memories which the Bostonians under- 
took, but did not make. Now these same pecple, or a part 
of them, have put up a very beautiful monument in Mount 
Auburn cemetery to perpetrate the name of NSpurzheim. 
This is a very fitting commentary upon one of the leading 
features of human nature, the predominance of the love of 
humbug over snch trifles as common sense and common pat- 
riotism. According to any rational estimate of Spurzheim 
and his system, he was a very pleasant, benevolent, fanciful 
vender of philosophical humbugs; only superior to Dr. Bran- 
dreth, because his humbugs were intellectual ones, aud not 
“vegitable universal pills.” What will posterity know or care 
about Spurzheim? What will they not know or care about 
Bin‘er Hill?) An accident only ean prolong the memory of 
the former, while pilgrims of every name and nation will 
flock through future ages, to gather strength and warmth in 
the sunlight of a glory geater than that of Marathon, and in 
the memory of deeds nobler than those of Leonidas or Mil- 
tiades. 

On the whole, Boston is very much Ike Philadelphia in 
its general features; with this difference, that it has much 
more pretensions, without much more to found it upon. Bos- 
ton pretends to be a very pattern of literature for all neigh- 
boring cities and countries, without giving any very clear de 
monstrations that its claim is just, at least, that it is any 
more so than that of Philadelphia. 


The great body of its citizens, however, appear to do busi- | 


ness in a quict orderly way; to live plainly and substantial- 
ly on their own mens; and to be very intelligent. There 
appears to be no leve! so low as some found in other cities. 
There are hardly any loafers to be seen in the streets, and 
no brawlers. 
is very little of that energy which fillsa community with 
the hopes of the future and raises it above the present. 





HARVARD UNIVRESITY, 

I passed into the precincts of this venerable alma mater 
of scholars, and looked upon its splendid library. ‘Thir li- 
brary 1s one of the best, if not the very best in the United 
States. It contains about the same number of volumes (near 
forty thousand) as the collection of the Atheuwum; but the 
works are generally more rare aud classical. Among other 
things, I noticed a very fine body of books, pamphlets, and 
ducuments illustrative of the history of this country, Sach 
a collection will in future days be invaluable to the historian 
of our times and manners. 

I noticed also, over the different alcoves, the portriaits 
generally by the best of masters, of the different presidents 
and benefgctors of institution. This practice is in every way 
commendable. It connects the best form of the arts with 
the cause of literature and benificence. 
tuates the faces and manners of other generations. 

The collegiate department of Harvard University contains 
but about 214 students; while that of the Old Yale has near- 
fy double the number. 1 observed, also, by the catalogue, | 
that nearly the whole of this number come from Boston, Sa- 
lem, Cambridge, Roxbury, and other towns in the immediate 
vicinity of Boston. From this fact, 1 drew two inferences; | 
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All this is creditable, but it seems to me there | 


Moreover it perpe- | 
|; most simple ts the most nataral. 





|| states, but of Massachusetts itself. Of the cause of this the 
|| reader may inquire for himself. ‘To iny mind, it is no mys- 
tery. It seems, however, to be in nu way the fault of its 
conductors, who, as far as I could learn, were judicious as 
| men, and well qualified as instructors. President Quincy, in 
particular, is one who has done the state some service in va- 
rious ways, and has 
‘* _—______eJarum et venerabile nomen.” 


_ My second inference was that a city and its immediate neigh- 
borhood was capable of supporting and ought to have a Uni- 
versity of its own. This has a practical bearing on our own 
city, and I hope will be borne in mind by the friends of the 
Cineimnati College, (who, I trust, are the community at large,) 
who have every reason to be encouraged to preserve in their 
noble enterprise. No place in the United States has the same 
favorable opportunities as now exist in Cincinnati to rear 
and maintain an institution, in which the whole circle of the 
arts, sciences, Ictters, and true religion shall be taug!it, and a 

|nursery of American scholars and American patriots be 
erected to perpetuate American institutions, Soon the Amer. 
ican who is the true type of his country, in habits, manners, 
and feclings must be sought in the West. On the Atlantic 
coast every tenth man has been to Europe, and as a conse- 
quence, brought back and communicated to others not a few 

He apes European exclusions and mimics 
European fashions, And hence it is, that by a reaction 

not a little of the loco-foco spirit is engendered in the poorer 


European notions. 


classes, who see the rich, too often, enact the foolcries of an 


English aristocrat, in the character of fool or fop. An insti- 
tution of American education, to be great and useful, must 
teach more ef what is peculiarly American in history and 
Jaws, than is usually taught; and must cultivate more of the 


democratic spirit than is usually thought necessary. 





MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERIES. 


No one goes near Boston without visiting Mount Auburn, | 


and all the world of the United States have heard something 
of it. I can only say, thit it is a beautiful exhibition of 
What taste, and art, and money can do to adorn a grave.— 
They have conspired to inake a pleasure ground of what na- 
ture made a mourning place. Where the tricnd has usua. 
gone to weep and mortality to read its doom, vanity and 
pleasure go to laugh and lounge. Coach after coach drive up 
to the gate, and silks and satins rustle among the tumbs. I 
this the real object of the tomb and the graveyard? It it is, 
| Ttauink it has been most ad.uirably attained. Never were 
grouuds more beanti‘ully laid out. Winding walks lead you 
“in various directions, by rising hillocks, little lakes, and 
groves of pines and oaks. Here is a granite obelisk, there a 
; table stone, and by the side of little hills are doors, with 
doric coluinus of the same grey granite, which lead you to 
fumily vaults. Most of the monuments are not, indeed, gau- 
They are chaste in ar- 
’ 


dy; but are manttestly expensive. 
chiteetare, but belong to Uiat “good society,” which wealth 
only creates. Some, tadced, seemed as if the hand of aifve 
j} tion had been upou tacin, and the flower, and the plant been 
Bat such 


nurtured by the tears of sotrow,. instances Were 


few. For the most part, ticy were elegant specitncas, chaste, 
neat, and bevutitul, o what they can do to perpetrate vanity 
Such at least, is wy view of the case. You muy wander tor 
| hours ia pleasant meditation among these monume..ts and not 
i be exhausted. You may tedulge in any amount of iruitless 
; sentiinentelity on the mutabiiity of buaian aifuirs—such scu- 
timentaiity as the devotce of scnsuality indulges over the bro 
ken fountain of his Joys; or such as the prim = philosopver o: 
infidelity wastes over the doom he cannot avoid: but E doubt 
whether such scenes will lead you to think humility the first 
of vittues, or contemplate that glory which lies in oar immer 
tality beyond tie grave. In sober truth, the New ‘Testmacut 
allows of no vain glorious displays, cither fur the dead o1 
the living; itis a continued and uncompromising rebuke 
its multiplied phases; and it does not 


pride in 


upon buman | 


each that the grave is a placeto be made light of, a spot) tor 
loungers to while away their hours in. The whele of this 
comes from Intidel Franee and Heathen Egypt. It is 
doctrine of those who built the Pyramids or tounded Pere le 


tie 


Chaise, 

A monument for the dead is a most natural thing; but the 
And I know not whether 
much improvement has ever been made on its most ancient 
form, that of the obelisk. In Mount Aubarn this form pre- 
dominates, and being made of granite, their tombs are likely 


| to be very durable. Their simplicity in point of architecture 
| contrast very happily with the innumerable fantastical orna. | 
; ments which we find scattered over three fourths, of the | 
first, that Harvard had lost the support not ouly of other |,tombstones which disfigure most of our graveyards. In this i tvo indignantly exposed (o rceprehension. 


SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


‘tives to them are weakened: and gratuitious vice canne 








{ as wellas ail other puints of mere taste, Mount Auborn 
stands unrivalled. 


ANECDOTES. 


It used to be considered an indispensable appendage to a 
great man’s establishment to have in his service one of his 
unfortunate fellow mortals, from whom Providence had Withe 
held the blessing of understanding. The man was ealled 
the fool, and kept continually round his employer's person 
for the purpose of amusing those greater fouls who were ca. 
pable of sporting with his misfortunes. It happened, that 
one thus employed had very much pleased his master, by af. 
fording what he called sport for his company, and as a mark 
‘approbation, he gave hima favorite walking cane: with thie, 
injunction—*Keep it till you meet with a greater fuol than 
A very short time after, the 
ich man was taken dangerously ill, and his physicians pro. 
nounced his life in imminent danger. The fool was about 
his bed, and observed him in the greatest consternation; on 
which he asked him why he appeared so frightened. “J am 
dying,” was the answer. “Dying! what is th.t?” said the 
ool, “Going from this world to another—nuin this world 


Abd 


to eternity! 





yourself, then give it him.” 


“Oh! a journey,” said the fool; “well, is every 
thing prepared?” ‘The master, starting with terror, exclaim. 
ed, “No; nothing is prepared for such an aw:ul journey!” 
Away ran the fool, and instantly returned with the walking 
cane, and putting it ito the hands of his dying waster, said 
—"There, take back your cane.” 





HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 


his prince, upon being intormed that a person who was 


under great obligations to him, returned bis kindness with 
“Well, then, I will be still kinder to 
uim, which will oblige him to love me.” 


‘ingratitude, replied, 





THE ABBE D’ENTRAGUES. 

The singularities of the Abbe’s person, who was a tall well 
made man, cousisted in an extraordinary paleness of complex- 
ton, Which he contributed to by fiequent bieedinzs; he slept 
constantly with his arms tied up, and attached by a string 
order to render thein delicately white, and the whimsical- 

ness of his dress was such, though he was an Abbe, as to 
cause him to be ex.led from court. 

Monsieur Pelletier, thongh very slightly aequ.inted with 
him, thought it bat polite to call on him in his exile, and paid 
, him visit about noon. He found his chamber extremely neat, 
‘with a bed equally so, the curtains of which were all un 
drawn, A person was sitting up in the bed, very coquetish 
ily dre-sed, who was working tapestry, and who had ona 
woman’s night cep, adorned with a prousion o ribbands 
tied in bows: a plaiting of ribband confined this persou’s cor- 
sct, a little cambrick opened mantle completed the dress, and 
At this sigit M. Pellet, 
ier diew back, and imagining it to be some lady of easy vit- 

tuc, he begged pardon and retreated towards the door. The per- 
sen called him back, begged him to draw near, and laughing 
heartily, told his name, tor this was the dress cousnouly worn 
by M. D’Entragues when in bed; and he never slept with any 


the face was oramented by patches. 


thing else on his head than the most tasteful worau’s night 
Cup. 





THE EXTENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
The Montreal Herald, speaking of the possessions of Great 
Biitain, suys:—“On her vast territories the sun never sets— 
As the evening rays forsake the groves of Honduras, his 
ciiug beams strike the spires of Calcutta, and beivre they 
disappear from the population of Montreal, they gladden 
I itil subjects on the western shores of New Hoilind, The 
Beoitich flay is never strack, and the snips oi her Navy, her 
woodou walls, are floating fortresses, wid aiilitury stations, 
Il over the globe, iu every clime and in every sea.” 
| ‘This bevutitul thought is more poetically expressed by Mr 
‘Webster, ia one of his speeches, where he describes England 


vower to Wineh, for purposes of foreign conquest and 
is not to be 
rfnee of the 

whose 


|norning drum-beat rollowing the sun, and accompanying Ms 
circles the earth daily, with one continuous - 
—New York 


pasa “} 
jsubjugation, Rowe, in the height of her glory, 
compared—ua power which has dotted over tiie su 


| 1 t . “3° = 
jwhole glube with her pussessions and military po=ls, 


| hours, 
lunbroken strain of the wartial airs of England.” 
| American. 
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BALTI _— ond SATU RDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1838. 


Lrprary For seenenein Bane years ago uve existed | 
alibrary in this city, established by some philanthropic in 











dividuals, : . 
hundred voiurnes, and there ean be no doubt, but that it was 


the means of doing much good. 


HI 
= 
|} 
-| 


Sr the benefit of apprentices; it contained several | 


r 


Whatever became of the) 


books we know not; it is very probable, however, that they | 


are not now in active service, and in whose possession so- 
ever they may be, whether in the hands of an individual, or 
locked up in the rooms of an association, we think those 
j he control of them would do well to appropriate 
having the contro appropri: 


them to tle laudable purpose for which they were donated. 


Many of the 
well adapted to the purposes for which they were employed, | 

We have heard it eaid, t hat the books and papers belong- | 
ing to the were destroy- | 
ed at the burning of the Atheneum a few years since. 


think thi 
time before; or it may be that a part of them were con-| 


works were valuable, and the whole collection | 


library of which we are speaking, 


improbable, as the books were scattered some- 


sumed. 


Mrs. 





bans read, but when reputation is concerned, type seldom 
tell untruths. 


sideration we feel bound to use our feeble efforts against it. 
We copy the following sn relation to the Madame from the 


Baltimore Patriot:— 


Mapame _ vestris.—The Cincinnati Gazette used some plain 


language recently, in speaking of Mr. Charles Mathews and 
Mathews, for which the Whig, of that city, appeared |, 
disposed to take it to account. 


Before doing so, however, it 


should ascertain the force and bearing of the inuendo convey- 
ed in the subjoined sentence, which is copied from a late para- 
graph in the London Times, announcing the marriage of the 
partics: 

“The stern morals of ‘brother Jonathan have, it appears |} 
occasioned Madame Vestris and Mr. Charles Mathews to |: 
We! throw around them the shield of matrimony, previously to 
| their departure for the United States.” 


If the “stern morals of brother Jonathan’”’ have effected, in 


which another such library might be collected, and afford, the circumstance is greatly to the credit of public opinion on 


the apprentic« s of our city, and other young men who may | this side the Atlantic. 


be fond of reading, an opportunity of improving their minds. f 
We know of no institution that would be more interesting; || 


few could be more valuable than a library established for 
the benefit of that portion of the community which necds 


attention inthe matter, but which appears to be almost en- || 


tirely neglected. 
Labor bestowed in order to enlighten the youthful mind | 


is seldom Just, and were an in titution now to be established \ 


to furnish our youth with facilitics for improvement, its ef- 
But 
say you, how shall the thing be done?) We answer, in many 
ways. Individual enterprise may begin the matter, and it! 
may be that some of the members of the enlightened coun. | 


fects would be secu before many vears should pass away. 
ae y 


cil of our city might use their influence to have it perma-) 


nently established. 


a few appropriate remarks, introduce the following resolu-|! made to continue their growth, they must eventually de- 
| cline. Certainly the farmers in the different states, where | 

Resolved by the Mayor and City Council of Baltimorc,) the soil and circumstances may be adapted to the purpose, 
That a suitable building be procured in some eligible situa-| can succeed, with a moderate expenditure of labor, in per- 
} petuating those trees, 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to be called the; copy fromm the Gennesee Farmer, will afford information in 
Apprentices Library Committee, whose duty it shall be to! regard to the management of the locust; and it would be 
procure siid building, and proceed forthwith to the estab- | well for the editor of that periodical to enlarge upon and 


tions: 


tion for the establistment of an Apprentices’ Library. 


lishment of the library by douation, purchase, ete. 

And what ifa bill should be passed 
portion of the 
Would tiie 
considera bl: 


touching a moderate 
public funds for this laudable purpose?— 

titizens grumble? 
> rate 
equivalent by affording the means of instruction to their 


children? 


But sppese there should be no member of the Conncil! 


They are taxed to a pretty 
at present, why not return some sort of 


who is in the possession of a soul large enough to do the 
thing, could not the people take the business in hand and get 


vantage ground—at least, let us take care that the sterner || 
mortals of brother Jonathan receive no detriment by gran- 


ting undue welcome and overflowing patronage to worthless 


2! | trees 
dance in many districts of our country. 
maple whieh affords such excellent material for household 
furniture, the wild cherry, which has been used extensively 
for the same and other purposes, and the locust, so durable 
|, for fence posts, ete. are fast becoming extinct. 

Or suppose some member of one of the branches of the! have dealt in the maple and the cherry tree have long com- 
City Council of Baltimore were to rise in his place and with} plained of their scarcity, and unless some effort should be 


| continue his instructions, until they shall embrace all the 


ficult and uncertain of vegetation, sometimes living in the | 
ground two years. 


ter upon them, they will grow with certainty. 
a locust nursery should be warm and deep; and the tree it- 
self will flourish best in a gravelly and moderately rich soi]l— 
cold, wet, clayey 


objects. 
of “stern morality,” either on or off the the sage, can be relax- 
| ed with impunity. 


valuable trees «hich are likely to become extinct: 


preserving thei till the spring, and then pouring boiling wa- 


This is not a time, as we hold, when the obligations 


Faitinc trees.—Inerease of aniiilien has been the 


means of reducing the stock of different kinds of valuable | 


which a few years ago seemed to exist in great abun. 


Artists who 


Prince Puckler Muskan tells tales upon her, 
‘not very creditable to any one; but be the reputatoin of those 
travelling histrionjcs, we suppose we must call them, for all 
‘connected with the sfage seem to claim the title—be their 
individual reputation what it may, they are engaged ina 
jealling o questionable propriety, a calling 
serious injury to the youth ofour country, and under such con- 


calcu ated to do 


Let us take eare to preserve our} 


The species of 


! 


The remainder might be rendered a nucleus around | this case, what those of the British metropolis failed to do, |! 


| 














The following remarks which we} 


“The seeds of the locust were formerly among the most dif- 
But by gathering the seed when ripe, 


The soil for 





grounds ate unfit’ for the locust. It is a 


Ahine . ? © Vy A ey a ° ’ o 
up something of the sort? Let a few public spirited men,’ tree of rapid growth, and the excellence of its timber is 


commence the measure, and there will be found cnough to 
follow, and an Apprentices’ Library Society may soon be | 
formed, which will be of yreat service to the young men 
now growing up, and reflect honor upon our city. 


r 


Lapirs’ companion.--We receive oe the number for Septem- 
ber in due season, and notiecd with regret the publishers pro- 
posal to issne a supplement to contain the history of “ladame 
Vestris. We think it condese nding ina respectable imaga- 


tine, to beer 


of questionable reputation, merely because they 
habit of d 


the vehicle of puffery, for any individuals 
are in the 


neing ersinging before American audiences to 
the musie of sone, say thirty or forty thousand per annum. 


I is node of doi : a 
f this mode of doing business, shall become fashionable, we | 


May expect that every strolli ing danecr and singer, who may || 


find it proft: 
nd it profitable to be puffed, will propose to publish supple- 


Ments to magazine 





sat their own expense: and unless the! 


by a Iccture fiom the Professor of Painting. 
from the professors will be delivered in regular succession, 
on different evenings. 


had a warm welcome to our table, has been changed from the || « 
quorto form, to the folio form. 


known.” 


institution would shortly be 
itors. 


that purpose is 


opened for the reception of vis- 
We have since learned that the time appointed for]: 


Monday, the 17th of Sept. The Gallery | 


H 
will be thrown open im the morning, and at night the duties |! 


of the Academy will be formally commenced by an address} 
from the president, Wm. Frick, Esc 


1, Who will be followed || 
The lecture: || 


° e . e { 
METHODIST#PROTESTANT.—T his periodical which has always |} 


| 
It is published by the “Book: || 


| 


HE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE ee ed tect AND THE, ARTS. 


THE WONUMENT. | | 


|| 








THE WHIPPING. 


Original. 
T recollect how hard [ plead, 
And promises how fast they came, 
While every stroke that skinu’d my back 
Convinced me I was less to blame. 


I look’d up in my mother’s face, 
And crying, sought for pity there: 

While tears were streaming down my cheeks, 
I begg’d that she my back would spare. 


“Indeed,”’ said [, “I did not tear 
My sister’s little pointed cap, 

Do lay the switeh aside, mama, 
And only take your had and slap. 


“fT do not like that limber switch, 

It smarts me throngh the clothes and al}; 
And if you strike me with’t again, 

I'll ery as loud as I can bawl. 


‘You cut me, and it stings me so! 
I would’nt beat you half so much; 

O! sister tore the cap herself— 
Even the strings [ did’nt touch! 


“There now, you’ve struck me on the head, 
I really think the bone is broke; 

You hit so hard, O mother do— 
1 think it’s broke—do stop and look. 


*<T will be good, indeed I will— 
O mother, you strike me too hard; 
I’ve promised to behave myself— 
Indeed mama I’ll keep my word. 


“Indeed! indeed! I never will 
Be naughty ma, to you again; 
O, mi! [ think you’ve whipt enough, 
You don’t know how my head does pain. 


‘Good gracious! now you’ve broke my arin; 
Ma, only see howit bends back: 

Its broke in two or three places now, 
You could’nt help a-hearin’ it crack. 


“My leg—oh, it is cut clean down, 
And both my shoes are full of blood; 
There’s not another boy in town 
Such a hard whippin’ could a-stood. 


“My fingers, ma see how it’s smash’d; 
There’s not a whole bone in it now; 
Mother, don’t whip me any more, 
I will behave—-I will, { vow!”? 


She whipped me well beforeshe ceased 
For wonnds { sneak’d away to look— 
Examined o’er and o’er again, 
But nota single bone was broke. 


Thus many cry, more than they’re hurt, 
And some before they’re hurt at all; 
Who, if they’d but examine first, 


Would save them-elves from many a squall. J. N. i. 


UNWRITTEN PHILOSOPHY. 
In my schoolboy days when I loved better to rob bird nests 


‘and plunder orchards than acquire knowledge, I have often 
‘deserted the school-room and pursued the above mentioned 


lavocations in the forest, in my usual quiet manner. 


I re- 


collect once having been lost in the intricacies of the wood 


j1 stumbled upon a little hut. 


Being extremely thirsty, and 


I rightly concluding that a spring would be found in its vecin- 
‘ity, Iwended @} way thither. I found it occupied by an 
‘old woman, of whom I requested a draught of water. It was 
Acapemy oF THE Arts.—We stated last week that this) on furnished, and when I had despatched it, I was over- 


| whelmed with questions. ‘Arn’t yon one of the "Cademy boys?’ 


; inquired she. 


‘queer things down thcre. 


‘Ycs marm,’ was the reply. 
‘Well, I declare!’ said the old woman, ‘they say you larn 
' Why they say the world is 


round!’ 


‘The world, marm,’ said I anxious to display my acquired 


| knowledge ‘is not exactly round, but resembles in shape a flat- 
| tened orange; and it turns on its axis once in twenty four 


=——— = | hours.’ 


‘Well, I dont know any thing about its azes,’ replied she, 


but I know it dont turn round, for if it did we'll all tumble 
| off: and as to its -being round, any one can see that it’s 


Publishers of such magazines be independent, in a good de. || committe of the Methodist Protestant Church,” and editec poate peice of ground standing on a roc *k.’ 
with ability. 


gree, they 1: lay in too many instances succeed. We have alt 
Ways had a high res; pect for the “Companion,” but really we | I 
Saat sink it will ie very complimentary to the ladies to || i 

“es son fs estris served up fo them in an extra. 
know nothing of this Madame but what we 





eee ae 


BEARING. 
A man in business must put up with many affronts if he 


i loves his own quiet. 





‘Standing on a rock?—but upon what does that stard?” 
‘Why, on another, to be sure.’ 

‘But what supports the last?’ 

‘Lauk! child how stupid you are!—there’s rocks all the way 


down!’ 




























































































THE FAMILY. 


If there are any joys on earth, which harmonize with those 
of Heaven, they are the joys of a Christian family. When 
the snow flakes fall fast im the winter evening, and the moan- 
ing winds struggle at the windows, what 1s so delighiful as 
to see the happy little ones sporting around a blazing fire. 
Look at that little creature in her night dress, frolicking and 
laughing, as though she never had known, and never would 
know a care. Now she rolls upon the carpet, now she climbs 
the chair, and now she pursues her older sister around tlic 
room, while her little heart is overflowing full of happincss. 
Who does not covet the pleasurable emotions with which the 





THE MONUMENT DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


|tions of the great American lawyer. ‘The 
would be totally at fault. 


“While Judge Story sometimes came the man to whom 
looked up with a feeling little short of adoration—the aged | paper speaks of hiin as follows— 
Chief Justice Marshall. Tiere was aliost too much mutual | 


preconception | among them the operas of Don Giovanni, 








the 
| Figaro, &c. written for the celebrated composer 
| - ° . . 

le || whom he was on terms of intimacy at Vienna, 


marriage of 
Mozart With 
A New York 


This distinguished individual was a Venitian and 2 natiy, 
ive 


respect in our first mecting; we knew something of his indi.) of Cencda—educated for the church, and afterwards from his 


‘| and carried to his grave, a reverence for women as rare in its 
kind as its degree. It had all the theoretical fervor and mag- || Austria. Under his special protection at Vienna, he forined 


|, vidual merits and services; and he maintained through life, fine poctic tallent and passion for music he became @ prome 


jinent person in the court of the emperor Joseph I] f 
 “ 


| nificence of Uncle Toby’s with the advantage of being ground. || @ close friendship with the celebrated Mozart, which led to 


| ed upon an extensive knowledge of the sex. He was the fa- | the production of those admired operas, Giovanni, the Mar. 


‘ther and grandfather of women; and out of this experience, he || riage of Figaro, &c., in which the poetry of Daponte, is no 




















































































parents look upon this lovely scene. 


But let us look at this man who makes his home but a 
Ilis wile is 


boarding house, where he may eat and sleep. 
merely his house-keeper. 
to be kept out of the way as much as possible. 


is at the bowling alley. ‘To-morrow he is at the billiard room, 


He 


is a jovial companion, and grects his associates with an air of 


And the next day he is till mid-night at the whist party. 


earelsss mirth, as though he never knew a sorrow. Bat in 


truth he is a poor, pitiable victim of disquictude and depres- | 


sion. His jokes are forced, 
is even by restraint that he retains the semblance of good 


Sce him at home—how petulent and irascible? 


nature. 
The least annoyance to his mind is like the spark to the 
powder. Tis children while they flee from his frown imbibe 
his spirit. 
cross. The poor creature hardly knows the meaning of the 
He will not 


See him as he rises in the morning gloomy and 
word enjoyment. This isa man of pleasure! 
obey God’s law because it will disturb his happiness! 
He is serv- 


Wretched man! Ie is a victiin of his own sins. 


ing Satan here, and Satan rewards him, as he does all his de- | 


ciples, with the painfully forced semblance of joy, but with 
an harnessed spirit, and prospective destruction. 

Lord Chesterfield was such a man. He spent his whole 
life in the vain pursuits of pleasure, and vet happiness con- 
tinually cluded his search. Listen to his candid confession. 
“I have seen the silly round of business and pleasure, and 
have done with all. Ihave enjoyed all the pluasure of the world 
and consequently know their futility,and do not regret their 
loss. 1 appraise them at their real value, which in truth is very 
low; whereas those who have not experienced always over- 
rate them. ‘They only see the gay outside, and are dazzled 
with the glare. 


I reflect what I have seen, what I have heard, and what I 


But I have been behind the scenes. When 


have done, I cannot persuade myself that all the frivolous | 


bustle of the world had any reality. Shall I tell you that I 


bear this melancholy situation with the meritorious resigna- | 


tion and consistency which most men boast? No, sir! I really 
cannot help it. I bear it because I must bear it whether I 
will or no. I think of nothing but killing time the best way I 
ean.’ What a comment is this profession upon what is gen- 
erally called worldly pleasure. 


The dying scene of such a man isa fearful commentary upon 


Ilis children are necessary evils, 
To-day he 


lis smiles are unnatural. It} 


| brought not only love and pity which their offices and_posi- 
tion command and the awe of purity, which they excite in the 
\ minds of the pure, but a study conviction of their intellectual 
equality with men; and with this, a deep sense of their social 
Throughout life he so invariably sastained his 
dared to flatter and 
| humur—no sceptic, secure in the possession of power, dared 


| injuries, 
|cause, that no indulgent libertine 


| to scoff, in the presence of Marshall; who, made clear sighted 
| by his purity, knew the sex better than either. 

| “Eiow delighted we were to sce Judge Story, bring in the 
|| tall, majestic, bright eyed, old man! Old by chronology, by 
| the lines on his composed face, and by his services to the re- 
pulic, but so dignified, so fresh, so present to the time, that 


| no fecling of compassionate consideration for age, dared to 
}mix with the contemplation of him. 
|asked me much about English politics, and especially wheth- 
ler the people there were not fast ripening for the abolition of 


the church establishment; an institution which, after a long 


study of it, he considered so monstrous in principle, and so 
_ injurious to true religion in practice, that he could not imag- 
in that it could be upheld for any thing but political purposes. 
There was no prejudice here, on acecunt of American modes 
| being different; for he observed that the clergy were there, 

as elsewhere, far from being in the van of society, and lamen- 
| ted the existence of fanaticisin in the United States: but he 
| saw the evils of an cstabli-lment the more clearly, not the less 
| from being aware of the faults of the udiministration of reli- 
| gion at home. The most animated moment of our conversa- 
tion was when I told him I was going to visit Mr. Madison, 
on leaving Wasuington. He instantly sat upright in his 
chair, and with beaming eyes began to praise Mr. Madison. 
Madison received the mention of Marshall’s name in the same 
manner, yet these men were strongly epposed to each other in 
politics, and their magnanmneous appreciation of each other, 
| underwent no slight or brief trial.” 


The following lines, addressed to Lady Byron, were considered by Sir 
Walter Scott as the best production of Lord Byron’s pen. 


There its a mystic thread of life, 

So dearly wreath’d with mine alone, 
That destiny ’s relentless knife 

At once must sever both or none. 


There is a form on whieh these eyes 


The first evening he | 


| 


less eternized by its beauties than by the divine music in 
| which itis embalmed, After the decease of Mozart who 


| died in his friend Deponte’s arms, the poct went to London 
1 


,and there for three years was intimately associated With the 
| carly efforts to introduce a more perfect Italian opera. From 
thence Signor Dapoute came to America, u here he resided for 


32 years, chiefly in this city; and to his indefatigable exer. 


; ainments 
are we mainly indebted for the taste everywhere diffused in 


tions commanding talents and profound iiterary att 


(our country for the music and lunguage of his native Jang 
As a Latin and Hebrew scholar he lad perhaps, no equal or 
superior here. 


HOME. 

Ne man of sensibility, after battling with with the perplex. 
ics of the out door world but retires with a fecling of rm 
freshment to his happy fire side; he hears with joy the lips 
of the cherub ureiin that climbs upon his kace to tell him 
some wondertul tale about nothing, or feels with delight the 
soft breath of some young daughter, whose downy peach like 


check is glowing ciose to vis own. I ain neither a husband 


nor a father, but I can eastly funey the ‘ecling of sup 
3 g preme 


| pleasurewhich cither must experience. Let us survey the 
| world of business. “What go we out for tosce!” the reed of 
| ambition shaken by the breath of tie multitude; cold hearted 
traders and krokers, traifickers and over reaclers, anxious 
each to circtinvent, and turn) to his parse the golden tide in 
whieh wll would dabble. Look at the homes of iiost of these, 
There the wife waits for her husband; ind whie she feels 
that anxicty for his presence, which inay be ealled tie hunger 
of the heart, she feeds her spirit’ with the mcmory of his 


smile, or perhaps louks with fondness upon the pl docs of his 


| affection as they stand iike olive hranches around his table— 


Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 


An American in England in giving Messrs. Gules & sea 
ton, Woshington, an account of the Coronation of the young 
Queen of England, says— 

“The young Queen, yet scarccly turned ninetcen years of 


ij age, sustained her part with great scl.sposscssion and grace 


She is not as beautiful as some otiers in ler train yet she 


| possesses a high order of personal beauty; and the expression 


! . ; . 
, of her countenance bicads so much of innocence and amie 

















































his mispent life. He lies upon his dying bed annoying all 
around him by his irratability. The retrospect of the past || 
affords him no pleasure, and the future is filled with fearful 


forebodings. And there he lies brooding in sullen silence upon 


the present pains, with no consolation in respect to the future. | 
he dies and is forgotten. But oh! this is not the end of his | 


history. Judgement is before him, and eternal retribution sue- 


ceeds. The imagination shrinks from following hin into 
those regions.— Abbot's “Path of Peace.’. 





JUDGES MARSHALI. AND STORY. 

In Miss Martinau’s resently published volume, there is the 
subjoined reference to the two great heads of American ju- 
risprudence: 

“Our active minded, genial friend, Judge Story, found time |; 
to visit us frequently, though he is one of the busicst men in| 


the world —writing half a dozen Jaw books a year; having 


his full share of business of the Supreme Court upon his 
hands; his professorship to attend to; the District. Courts 


at home and in Masszehusetts; and correspondence which 
spreads over half the world. His talk would eush out for 


hours, and there was never too much of it for us; it is se 


withstanding his grey hair, showing ell the nobility and dis- 


‘ 
heartfelt, so lively, so various; and his face all the while, not | 
| 


ingenuousness of a child's. There is no tolerable portrait of 
Judge story, and there wall not be. I should like to hein | 
him face to face with one who entertains the common English| 
idea of how an American looks and behaves. I should like! 
to see what such an one would make of the quick smiles, the | 
glistening eyes, the gleeful tone with passing touches of sen- 


Have offen gazed with tond delight, 
By day that form their joy supplies, 
And dreams restore it through the night. 


There is a voice whose tones inspire 

Such thrills of rapture through my breast, 
I would not hear a seraph cnoir, 

Uniess that voice could joia the rest. 


There is a face whose blushes tell 
Affection’s tale upon tie cheek, 
But pallid at one tond farewell, 
Proclaims more love than words can speak. 


There is a lip which mine hath pressed, 
And none hath ever pressed before— 
It vowed to make me sweetly blest, 
And mine—mine only pressed it more. 


Tliere is a bosom—all my own— 
Hath pillowed oft this aching head; 
A mouth, which smiles on me #lone, 
An eye, Whose tears With mine are shed. 


There are two hearts, whose movemets thrill 
in unison so closely sweet, 

That pulse to pulse, re-ponsive still, 
That bot must heave—or cease to beat! 


There are two souls, whose equal flow! 
Iu gentle streams so camly run, 

That when they part—tuey part?—ah! no! 
They cannot part—the souls are oue. 





OBITUARY. 


Signor Lorenzo Daponte a venerable Italian scholar, long || 
; , a resident of New york, died on Friday evening at the ad-| 
timent: the innocent self complacency, the confiding affec-|| vanced age of 90. He is the author of various works, and{|j orator. 


» bility, of mild selfpossession, that Coisports su weil with her 
(| station, and of modesty, tempered with an apparent con 
|| sciousness of a sterner duty, that’ one cannot, wita all the 
prejudices and dislikes he may cntertain towards the forms 
| of her constitutional government, tecl any thing but profound 
‘interest in her behali; and adiuiration of her person. I have 
‘heard, moreover, some ptivaic anecdote of her disposition 
‘and ten of feeling, as an individual, notas Queen, which if 
| authentic, are calculated to make cue love her for her good 
i qualities, and apart from her political station. The “dumpy” 
stature which we in Aimecrica have licard attributed to the 
Queen is scarcely realized, and her form is in no wise dis 
'| proportioned or disagreeable. Sie is, tu be sure, pot tall; nor 
‘is she, on the other extreme, short. No medal or engraving, 
that I have seen of her, is at all pericet. 
“The fire-works in the different parks were in the same 
i keeping—surpassingly grand and beautiful. I att nded, for 
l two or three hourson those in St. James, and Green Parks, 
i immediately in front of the Queen, were thousands, and tens 
but be forci- 


l!of thousands were congregated; and J could not 
royal palace 


! bly struck with the modesty which marked the 
Wile ali was bright, luminous, and gay; 
wht, her paiace had but 
trom «il unusid) 


! on the eccasion. 
| in all of the surrounding edifices in si 
{| the usual lighting up, aud was entirely tice 
Taking it all in all there was s0 much 


t insignia of royalty. : 
sentiment 


li of joy of kindly feelings, of unanimity of national 
| abroad throughout the day, that I, too, fult Lali jnclined, at 
' times, to join in the popular shout of enthusiasm—‘God sae 
| the Queen.’ ” 





best 


Where judgment has witto express it, there is the 





